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JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE AND ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 



HERBERT L. STEWART 
Dalhousie University, Halifax 



In his Life of Gladstone Lord Morley speaks of the good fortune 
which gave to the Tractarian movement three such historians as 
Cardinal Newman, Dean Church, and James Anthony Froude. 
But while he quotes with evident approval Mr. Gladstone's eulogy 
upon the tone and spirit of the two former writers, he contents him- 
self with a reference to the "most winning, graphic, and melodious 
prose " which characterized the last. This may be only an accident, 
or again it may not. That Lord Morley was far nearer in theo- 
logical opinion to Froude than to either Newman or Church does 
not need to be said. But perhaps the author of Compromise, how- 
ever close he stood in some things to the author of Letters on the 
Oxford Counter-Reformation, could not bring himself to praise more 
than the form of a work in which the compromise he so hated finds 
such an unblushing advocate. Froude's account has, it appears 
to me, never received the attention which it calls for. It casts a 
light of permanent value — although very different indeed from the 
light which the historian intended to throw — upon the whole Anglo- 
Catholic party. 

I 

Kingsley's famous charge against Newman was to the effect 
that he was a deceiver, that he with his disciples had held office in 
a church which they were secretly undermining, and that he jus- 
tified himself by an ecclesiastical morality which made little of the 
obligation to speak the truth. The same point had been driven 
home in Yeast, where the Tractarian curate is made to declaim 
against superstitious reverence for mere verbal veracity. Accord- 
ing to that young casuist the soul's eye of the ordinary man has 
ceased to be a crystalline lens, and has become a sort of Labrador 
spar. Hence the only way to give "a true image of the fact" is to 
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allow for this quality in the recipient, to present "the fact" altered, 
adapted to the obliquity of the common vision, so that the very 
refractive power of the common faculties may be made to correct 
their own distortions. 1 Of this somewhat sinister doctrine Newman 
was presented as the living embodiment. One is tempted to feel 
glad that Kingsley's attack was delivered, for without it we might 
never have had the Apologia. Some fifteen years after this mem- 
orable reply came Froude's contribution to the debate. With all 
the consequence of a man whose brother had been a chief among 
the Tractarians, and who had himself been resident at Oxford when 
the storm was at its fiercest, he undertook to interpret for coming 
generations the meaning of the great upheaval. The importance 
of the Letters does not he in the trustworthiness of Froude as an 
eyewitness — a point which, rightly or wrongly, many critics of his 
work on Carlyle would warn us not to emphasize. Nor does it lie 
in the sagacity with which he divined, and the vividness with which 
he depicts, the inner purposes of the churchmen he knew so well, 
though in both these respects he has shown his accustomed power. 
It lies in what he discloses unawares, in the self-revelation he gives 
as to what manner of man it was who viewed the Tractarians so, 
in the assumptions about spiritual truth and religious duty which 
led a man like Froude to speak as he did about a man like Newman. 
The present writer is far indeed in his whole outlook from the posi- 
tion of Tract XC. But nothing that he ever read in its defense has 
pleaded for it to him so persuasively as this singular document in 
which it is assailed. 

There is nothing of the usual charges against the honesty of the 
Oxford movement. On the contrary, Froude gives up Kingsley's 
case as not merely unprovable, but wholly unjustified and untrue. 
He lends all the weight of his own authority as a historian — a weight 
of special importance for matters of the Elizabethan period — to the 
view that Tract XC was a fair construction of the written Anglican 
standards. Newman had argued, and Froude agrees, that the 
framers of the Articles meant to countenance just those doctrines 
which the Tractarians were asking leave to hold and to teach. And 
our critic adds that, so far from playing fast and loose with the 

1 Yeast, chap. x. 
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obligation of truthfulness, "Newman's whole life had been a struggle 
for truth." So far as this issue was concerned he finds the Cardinal 
unstained, and his opponent covered with confusion. But, marvel- 
ous to relate, it was just this unbending veracity that Froude 
stigmatized as a fault, or at least as a trait of very unfortunate con- 
sequence. The gravamen of his charge is that the Tractarians were 
honest men when they should have been ecclesiastical strategists, 
that they disrupted the Church of England by uncovering an inco- 
herence which wiser persons would have glossed over, that they 
were indiscreet enough to think the issue of truth versus falsehood 
a more important one than that of peace and popularity for the 
church versus sharp controversies and broken repose. His com- 
pliments to Newman's straightforwardness are, in short, those of 
an experienced man of the world to one who had no savoir faire, 
but whose too-scrupulous conscience deserves in a patronizing way 
to be respected, whilst its embarrassing activities are deplored. 
And in all this Froude was judging, not the efficiency of a political 
wirepuller in elections, but the character of a man who held leader- 
ship in the Church of God! 

His case may be paraphrased as follows: In the early years 
of the century the Church of England was in a condition of unex- 
ampled healthiness. A church is to be called healthy when she 
exerts a powerful influence over the great mass of the people, 
and when she uses this for their moral safeguarding and uplifting. 
Anglicanism answered these tests in the pre-Tractarian years as 
it had probably never answered them before, and as it has certainly 
not answered them since. A large proportion of the clergy were, 
like Wordsworth's vicar in The Excursion, men of unworldly aims, 
earnest in the cure of souls, dwelling habitually in thought upon 
the responsibilities of their high calling and the realities that are 
unseen. Others of them, without being intensely spiritual, were 
at all events thoroughly reputable, and their presence produced on 
the whole a good effect in the district. It was something to have 
in each parish a man of superior manners and cultivation looked 
up to by the peasantry, associating on equal terms with the squire, 
one who could be trusted to frown upon vice in those beneath him, 
and to set an example of propriety to those in his own rank. The 
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social prestige of the clergyman was an important element in his 
moral force. He would have lost much of his power for good if he 
had talked like a Methodist about a sharp distinction between the 
church and the world. It was very much better that he should 
mingle freely as he did in the life of his own class, act as a magis- 
trate at sessions, indulge in wholesome field sports, organize local 
charities, show in his person that the religious man need not be 
either unrefined or unpractical, and thus serve as an unconscious, 
but all the more effective, rebuke to narrow selfishness and blase 
intemperance. When his wife and daughters managed penny clubs 
and taught in the Sunday school, the poor had it brought home to 
them that great folk found in religion a motive to be kind. The 
squire felt genuinely ashamed if the parson had been present when 
he was carried to bed the previous night after dinner. And on the 
whole there was no rampant unbelief which threatened to make this 
church influence weaker. Infidelity was thought a horrible thing, 
and disregard of public worship was a reproach. Thus, at least in 
the country districts, the state church was morally invaluable. 

But if anyone asks how either clergy or laity regarded the per- 
plexing mysteries of the faith, the answer, according to Froude, is 
that, generally speaking, they did not regard them at all. Articles 
and Creeds were indeed signed by every candidate for ordination. 
If these had been closely scrutinized they would have been seen to 
contain tremendous propositions about the cosmic order and state- 
ments of a very startling kind about historic occurrences in Galilee 
and Judaea. But no one scrutinized them with any minuteness. 
Having been signed, they were looked upon as something to be 
repeated on the prescribed occasions, to be spoken of at all times 
with respect, but by no means to be brooded upon or to have their 
difficulties pointed out. That way danger lay, and in the good 
providence of God a veil of stupidity had so far prevented almost 
everyone in England from seeing, much less following, it. Froude 
selects his own father's household as in this matter a pattern, 
and apparently his own upbringing as abundantly justified by its 
fruits. "About doctrine, Evangelical or Catholic," he writes, 
" I do not think that in my early boyhood I ever heard a single word 
in church or out of it." "About the power of the keys, the real 
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presence, or the metaphysics of doctrine, no one was anxious, for 
no one thought about them. It was not worth while to waste time 
over questions which had no bearing on conduct, and could be satis- 
factorily disposed of only by sensible indifference." 

However, he goes on to explain, the intellectual climate began 
to change as the first quarter of the century closed. The struggle 
over the Reform Bill called forth a type of ideas which would not 
confine itself to politics. The "philosophic Radicals" were at 
work. All the old things of the country were to be reboiled in the 
Benthamite caldron that they might take on immortal youth. A 
little circle of men who abhorred Bentham and all his party, but 
who were themselves just one phase of the same spirit of change, 
demanded a new reformation of the church. They thought that 
they were ultra-Conservatives, a bulwark against Radicalism. 
They were in truth apostles of a very violent movement, but it was 
a movement backward. They would un-protestantize the church. 
As Hurrell Froude liked to put it, they would treat the Reformers 
as unskilful surgeons who had set a broken limb, but set it very 
badly. The limb must be broken over again and readjusted to its 
proper place. In a word, these men were restless, like the other 
agitators of the time, but alas! their particular type of restlessness 
was the most dangerous of all. 

For it was by such a policy that the most sinister forces of the 
time were sure to be exasperated. The air was full of talk about 
emancipation, rights of man, progress of the species, and there was 
latent in this the beginning of all the anarchy, both political and 
religious, which afterward showed itself. It was clear that any 
pretensions of an authoritative kind to control the individual reason 
would not be kindly received. Yet this was the moment which 
the maladroit Tractarians selected for issuing a Hildebrandic chal- 
lenge in the name of the church! Might they not have let sleeping 
dogs he ? The Protestant faith had enough difficulties in it, which 
someone here and there might suspect, but which few were speaking 
of openly, without extending the line which had to be held by taking 
on Roman incredibilities as well. What was said on Sundays, 
without giving offense to anyone, about the divine founding of the 
church, about the incarnation, and the resurrection, and the Trinity, 
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and miracles, and prophecies, would be placed in a different light 
once it proclaimed itself in aggressive and combatant pamphlets 
before victorious modern science and fearless historical criticism. 
The whole dossier must then be turned inside out, and what might 
be expected to come of that ? Why not keep these embarrassing 
theological inquiries at arm's length? To court conflict was to 
court defeat and to spoil the church's efficiency for that moral work 
which is her real vocation, a work quite independent of the truth 
of her dogmas, yet none the less bound up with them in the popular 
eye. Her wisdom would have been to he low till the storm was 
overpassed. 

And, after all, Froude goes on in his sagacious way, Anglican- 
ism had so much on her side, if she had only known how to avail 
herself of it. She exaggerated her perils. " The Edinburgh Review, 
and Brougham and Mackintosh, and Low Church philosophy and 
the London University were not so very terrible." England loved 
tradition and precedent. Methodism had so stirred the Establish- 
ment that the old reproach of slothfulness could no longer be 
brought. The French Revolution had so scared people out of 
their wits that an unprovoked attack upon the church would sug- 
gest the cult of Reason, and decent men would rally to the defense. 
Only the attack must be unprovoked. 

Moreover, the moral responsibility which Newman took was 
very grave. He preached in Froude's hearing a sermon on miracles, 
in which he said that from the standpoint of reason Hume's objec- 
tion was perfectly sound. Was it not most injudicious to put a 
view so extremely agitating before undergraduates hardly one of 
whom had till then entertained a doubt? "It is a very serious 
thing when a man is brought to recognize that truths which he has 
been taught to look upon as indisputable are not regarded as truths 
at all by persons competent to form an independent opinion. Such 
questions need not have been raised in this country." 

The challenge so inopportunely thrown down was, of course, 
taken up. Looking back over forty years Froude bids us observe 
the Nemesis that had been brought on. The men who set out to 
claim higher ground for the Church of England had produced two 
results, an immense reinforcement of Romanism on the one hand 
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and the stimulation of militant unbelief on the other. The call 
that men should either go back or go forward had elicited both kinds 
of response. But those who went back returned to superstition, 
and those who went forward plunged into atheism. The Anglican 
via media was abandoned with a vengeance. Half the clergy began 
to preach again the old delusions from which Europe had been 
rescued by the Reformers. Monasteries and convents sprang up 
everywhere. Father confessors were once again breeding division 
in English homes. But at the same time, with a license previously 
unheard of, science and criticism were repudiating the Bible, the 
very existence of God was being lectured on as an open question. 
Possibly the development of this clear-cut antagonism was always 
a matter of time. Yet it need not have come nearly so soon if rash 
zeal had not precipitated it. Of the two alternatives, "The church 
or nothing," some had said, "Let it be the church," but not a few 
others had said, and would continue to say, "Let it be nothing." 

II 

I trust that I have not here misrepresented Froude in any way, 
although I am conscious that I have selected from the Letters just 
those passages which are germane to the point I wish to argue. 
Quite possibly I have here and there turned his phrases with a sharp- 
ness which he would have repudiated, for he was a diplomatist in 
controversy just as he would have had the church be a diplomatist 
in action. With a great deal that he has said of the narrowness of 
the Tractarians, of their unfairness toward Evangelicanism, of their 
somewhat self-conscious assumption of superiority, most of us will 
agree. And I urge those who may trouble to read this article to 
turn for themselves to the text and judge how far I have been faith- 
ful to it. My endeavor has been to set in strong relief what the 
Letters seem to presuppose, to bring out that tone of strategy as 
distinct from simple devotion to truth which seems to underlie 
them. The strategy, indeed, has no selfish purpose. It aims to 
keep England loyal to the Christian rule of life, and to use for this 
object whatever adventitious aids are available. The whole point 
of my own contention is that so laudable an achievement will be 
furthered far less by the religious tactician than by the sincere man 
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who speaks his mind; that, in short, the wisdom of the church no less 
than her duty is to say with the monk in Hypatia when he was asked, 
"Don't you see where your argument leads ?" — "If it be true let it 
lead where it will, for it leads where God wills." 

There are those to whom Froude's analysis will appear quite 
penetrating. There are those who look upon it as the freshest 
common sense that was ever put forward about Newman and his 
school. But such critics are not, I think, to be found among either 
the deeply religious or the deeply reflective of the present age. 
Take, in the first place, the astounding statement that the pre- 
Tractarian years saw the Church of England in a condition of 
unexampled healthiness, and that her only need was to be left 
alone. Mozley declared that she was then folding her robes to die 
with what dignity she could. If Mozley's evidence be objected to 
as that of a special pleader for the Tractarians, let us turn to the 
words of men who were more like special pleaders on the other side. 
Arnold wrote in 1832 that "no power can save the church as it now 
stands. "' He thought that the last forlorn hope must be an attempt 
to unite with the Dissenters. Whately wrote to Lord Grey in the 
same year that it would be a great and glorious feat for the ministry 
if it could prevent the overthrow of the Establishment from being 
" utter." The Edinburgh Review poured out scathing articles about 
unbelieving bishops and idle clergy and the tables of the money 
changers that had been set up in the holy place. How shall we 
even begin to reconcile estimates so divergent? They were, all 
of them, presumably honest observers. Can it be that their stand- 
ards of judgment were at complete variance ? What seems to one 
man the symptom of an imminent spiritual extinction another may 
take to be the token of a robust and self-justifying life. It all 
depends upon what each means by a church being alive. 

We have indeed no reason to doubt, but ample reason to agree, 
that our historian has drawn with faithfulness the decent rural 
church and the refined rural vicarage in the first decades of the 
century. Coleridge used to go into similar raptures, much as 
Blackstone gave thanks for the immaculate splendor of English 
legal machinery. He would point out how the scholar and the 

1 In a letter to Tyler. Life, 1,326. 
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philosopher found in the church a career in which "the widest 
schemes of literary ability" might be combined with "the strictest 
performance of professional duties" 1 — a judgment which will per- 
haps surprise the hard-worked clergyman of today. He would call 
upon "the lower and middling classes" to be grateful for that germ 
of civilization which had been transplanted to every parish, the 
parsonage which formed "a nucleus round which the capabilities 
of the place might crystallize and brighten, a model sufficiently 
superior to excite, yet sufficiently near to encourage and facilitate, 
imitation." 2 The early Victorian novelists, and those who in the 
next generation depicted the days of George IV, are full of such 
sketches of the clerical household. Sometimes they are sympathetic 
and rightly so. At other times what Froude held up to admiration 
is presented with a touch of satire. We know the clergymen in Jane 
Austen's books. We recall Mr. Gascoigne in Daniel Deronda, 
whose tone had become ecclesiastical rather than theological, what 
he would himself have called "sound English, free from nonsense, 
such as became a man who looked at a national religion by daylight, 
and saw it in relation to other things." 3 Felix Holt introduces us to 
"one of those rectories which are among the bulwarks of our vener- 
able institutions, which arrest disintegrating doubt, serve as a 
double embankment against Popery and Dissent, and rally feminine 
instinct and affection to reinforce the decisions of masculine 
thought." 4 No one can mistake the mood in which George Eliot 
wrote like this. Anthony Trollope was much less disposed to be iron- 
ical. He was among those who looked back upon the pre-Reform 
days with wistfulness, upon the old symbols of a cathedral town that 
are still lovely and fit to be loved. Moreover, his animosity was 
almost equal against the Puseyites who intoned, and against the 
Evangelicals who spoke of ' ' Sabbath Day. " But Trollope knew the 
past generation too well to keep back the figure of the Hon. and Rev. 
Dr. Vesey Stanhope, vicar of Crabtree Canonicorum ("a very nice 
thing"), who also filled the prebendal stall of Goosegorge in 
Barchester Chapter, with the united rectory of Eiderdown and 
Stogpingum, showed the hospitality enjoined by St. Paul both in 

1 Biog. Lit., chap. xi. J Daniel Deronda, Book I, chap. iii. 

' Ibid. « Felix Holt, chap, xxiii. 
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his London house and in his villa on Lake Como, and had a unique 
collection of Lombard butterflies. 1 Charlotte Bronte's curate, who 
found Yorkshire a beastly place because it had "hardly a house 
where a reg'lar butler is kep'," was perhaps drawn with a less 
friendly hand. 2 And if the bubble of English legal perfection was 
pricked with savageness by Bentham, is it not significant that a 
like service had to be rendered to the church by — of all men in the 
world — the gentle Cowper ? Who can forget the horrible outlines 
of the clerical dandy, reading from the pulpit a fifteen-minute essay 
that he never wrote, sitting down at the close to take out a pocket 
mirror, stroke his eyebrows, or arrange his hair, and putting up an 
eyeglass to ogle the ladies as they retire from the pews ? 3 In dis- 
counting such a caricature it is worth while to bear in mind that 
Arthur Young had actually, about the same time, heard of this 
advertisement in an English newspaper: "Wanted, a curacy in a 
good sporting county, where the duty is light and the company 
convivial." 4 Froude's highly reputable squire, whose great house 
was kept, by mildly religious influence, an example to the peasants 
around, reminds one irresistibly of a remark of Major Pendennis. 
He explained that a country gentleman need not go to church when 
in town, but that when sur ses terres he owes this to his tenants. " If 
I could turn a tune," said the Major, "I even think I would sing. 
The Duke of St. David's, whom I have the honour of knowing, 
always sings in the country, and let me tell you it has a doosid fine 
effect from the family pew." 5 

But the most damning evidence of all is in those cold statistics 
collected in the famous Black Book, published in 1820 by the party 
of Church Reform. It reveals to us at a glance the spirit which 
governed preferment at the time, and is in consequence a key to the 
direction of clerical effort. Of the twenty-seven bishoprics, eleven 
were held in that year by members of noble families. Fourteen 
had been bestowed on men who had been connected in some way — ■ 
as a rule through the tenure of tutorships — with royal or noble 
houses. Of the remaining two, one was held by a sturdy pam- 

1 The Warden, chap. xiii. 

2 Shirley. 4 Travels in France, p. 327. 

3 The Task, Book II (published 1785). » Pendennis, chap. ix. 
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phleteer for Pitt's administration, the other by the favorite of a 
great city company. The conclusion is obvious. Such was the 
pathway to success, and no one thinks that the ecclesiastical 
ambition of the day was of the sort that would disdain it. Even 
the old regime of the controversial eighteenth century, when a see 
was the reward for the adroit dissection of a deist, shines by com- 
parison with such a period of nepotism and sycophancy. The 
bishop whose title to his place was the learned editing of a Greek 
play seems to us to have been curiously selected. But such a 
recommendation for rulership in the church was relatively respect- 
able. And this was what Froude called healthiness! We may 
well believe that in such surroundings any trouble that arose had 
little to do with "metaphysics of doctrine." The appropriate 
motto was neither Dominus ittuminatio mea, nor Nee tamen con- 
sumebatur. It was rather Surtout point de zele. One recalls the 
famous consecration charge, "Preach the gospel, and keep down 
enthusiasm." 

It is probable that by making dexterous use of all the worldly 
auxiliaries which such a situation offered the Establishment might 
have reinforced itself. The fox-hunting parson had a pretty secure 
seat in county society. The bogey of French secularism might, as 
Froude suggests, have been turned to advantage, although the idea 
savors just a little of the quest by Messrs. Taper and Tadpole for 
an "election cry." Great play could still have been made for 
spiritual interests out of the mammon of unrighteousness. The 
Dissenters, indeed, were getting up their heads. But the Evan- 
gelicals among the clergy were in some degree a counterattraction. 
The Catholic Revival was in full swing on the Continent. The 
persecuted remnant of English "Papists" were being encouraged 
by news of notable conversions. Lammenais and Lacordaire were 
becoming known to English Catholic families as men doing a great 
and successful work for ancient truth, even as Calvin and Luther 
had once become known to the first English Protestants. But 
both Romanism and Dissent had still mountains of difficulty 
before them. The beau monde was amused when Sydney Smith 
wrote in the Edinburgh on the best schemes of ecclesiastical sani- 
tation to check the growth of Methodism. The timorous were 
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reassured when he ridiculed the apprehensions of the "No Popery" 
men, as if what they feared was as impossible as the return of witch- 
craft. Bishop Lavington made merry comparisons between the 
two brands of enthusiasm, the Nonconformist and the Romanist. 
De Quincey made a butt of those who preached about "short- 
comings" and "backsliding" — "words horribly tabernacular, and 
such as no gentleman could allow himself to touch without 
gloves." These writers knew their audience and were in sympathy 
with it. Most of England was ready to laugh. On the ground 
of mere tactics Froude was perfectly justified in maintaining 
that the church had vast reserves on her side in a nation like 
his own. She held excellent cards if she would only play them 
discreetly. 

But the men who formed the Tractarian group, the little circle 
that met in the Hadleigh Rectory to launch an epoch-making move- 
ment, were not concerned to play such a game at all, or to exploit 
that sort of reserves which a critic like Froude could point out. 
Nor was it to exercise a mildly beneficial influence upon English 
life that they conceived themselves set apart. Neither as a sinecure 
for the pursuit of polite learning and the emendation of Greek text 
nor as a vantage ground of social prestige from which they might 
keep the "lower and middling classes" law-abiding and decorous, 
had they taken upon themselves the cure of souls. Far otherwise 
did they read their ordination vow, far otherwise did they envisage 
their vocation. They had been told that they held a divine war- 
rant, and they believed it. Supernatural authority was theirs. 
The Articles did not say that the church is a refined co-worker with 
civilization. They said that she is the unique channel of God's 
grace, that she holds the keys of the world to come, that she has 
the power to bind and to loose. This paper is not in the least con- 
cerned with the question whether Newman's idea of the church was 
pitched too high, whether it was superstitious, whether the notion 
of a mediating priesthood is not obsolete. On this issue the writer 
would not hesitate a single moment to take the Liberal side. But 
by the same Articles and the same Creeds both Tractarian and 
anti-Tractarian were professedly bound. The question between 
them was whether these formulae were to be taken in earnest. 
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The notable thing about Newman was that he was resolved to mean 
what he said. 

The standards of the Establishment had been constructed at a 
time when the church was but a name for the whole people reli- 
giously considered, even as the state was its name politically con- 
sidered. National Christianity was as much a part of the social 
fabric as was monarchy, or were parliamentary institutions. To 
use a present-day illustration, just as the German army is defined as 
the German Volk in Waffen, so the English church was the English 
people considered as worshipers. For very long a secession from 
the church was treated as an offense against citizenship. The 
very lines of territorial division were by sees and parishes, thus 
acknowledging that the whole country was mapped out on the 
basis of ecclesiastical rule. The bishops and clergy were thought 
of as God's appointed ministers to be heard and reverenced in all 
things spiritual. They were not a branch of the civil service. 
They were priests. 

At first silently, and then more openly, this principle was being 
repudiated. The repeal of the Test acts was an admission that 
English citizenship did not involve English churchmanship. Muni- 
cipal boundaries were obliterating the old parochial landmarks. 
Catholic emancipation had given political power not merely to men 
who were separate from the church, but to those who were avowedly 
hoping for her overthrow. Lord Grey had suppressed ten Irish 
sees, and had bidden the English bishops set their house in order. 
And all this was being done while the nation, so far as its verbal 
profession went, remained as it had been when the Articles and 
Prayer Book were compiled. 

The change might be right or it might be wrong. We can under- 
stand what Keble meant when he called it "National Apostasy." 
But on any view it was a change which, if made at all, should not 
be blundered into, should not be tacitly carried out, while the old 
formulae were left untouched; should not be found afterward to 
have taken place without a clear-eyed consciousness that it was a 
new Reformation. Perhaps tactically such a silent movement had 
much to recommend it — from the standpoint, that is, of public 
peace and mutual good-will. But Newman and Hurrell Froude 
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were not thinking of tactics. They were thinking of truth and of 
responsibility before God. 

Hence the ringing appeals to pause and reflect. The Tracta- 
rians saw more truly and declared more sincerely than anyone else 
just what was going forward. If the church was an oracle estab- 
lished in England by the Most High, was she behaving as such? 
How dare she compromise that which was not hers to tamper with ? 
How could she acquiesce while Methodists and Romanists were 
given a share in controlling her future ? Was she to look on without 
a protest while her holy things were made a wrangling-ground for 
the party politician and national religion was readjusted at the 
behest of lay commissioners, men of all creeds and of no creed? 
The first of the Tracts was a summons to rally in defense of the Ark 
of God. The dilemma was put again and again — a dilemma that 
was evaded, misunderstood, postponed, by those who preferred to 
"muddle through": Either the church has a divine authentication, 
or she has no raison d'etre of any sort. If the witness of her Articles 
is true, she is shamefully unfaithful to them. If it is not true, she is 
a living lie. Let her go back or go forward. The awful mysteries 
which Froude thought it wise to treat with "sensible indifference" 
lay at the very root of what she declared to the world. Honest 
men might perhaps view these differently. But what sort of man 
was he who could treat them as unimportant ? 

It was in this spirit that Newman preached his sensational 
sermon in support of "bigotry, "expressing the hope that the Church 
of England might become more bigoted a hundred fold than she had 
ever been. This too was the idea that he had in mind when he 
spoke of the need for "something deeper and truer than had satis- 
fied the previous century." For that century had been beyond all 
others a period of genteel compromise. The phrase he used was 
one in which Froude, characteristically, could see nothing more than 
self-conceit. Newman, I think, would not have been abashed by 
his critic's scornful reminder that the previous century had seen 
both Swift and Sterne. He would have replied that the Church 
of God has need of divines very different from either. When Mark 
Pattison said that the sermons of that epoch were not exactly like 
those of Baxter — messages about the other world delivered in the 
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tone of a man who had been there and had come back to report — 
but rather like the solid wisdom enjoined by a man of this world 
upon others like himself, we recognize at once to which spiritual 
kinship Froude belonged, and to which Newman. 

There is a great passage in the Apologia which brings home to 
us the precise point. It is worth quoting in full: 

Whether the ideas of the coming age upon religion are true or false, at 
least they will be real. In the present day mistiness is the mother of wisdom. 
A man who can set down a half-a-dozen general propositions, which escape 
from destroying one another only by being diluted into truisms, who can hold 
the balance between opposites so skilfully as to do without fulcrum or beam, 
who never enunciates a truth without guarding himself against being supposed 
to exclude the contradictory — who holds that Scripture is the only authority, 
yet that the church is to be deferred to, that faith only justifies, yet that it does 
not justify without works, that grace does not depend on the sacraments yet 
is not given without them, that bishops are a divine ordinance yet those who 
have them not are in the same religious condition as those who have — this is 
your safe man, and the hope of the church; this is what the church is said to 
want, not party men, but sensible, temperate, sober, well-judging persons, to 
guide it through the channel of no-meaning, between the Scylla and Charybdis 
of aye and no. 

Here is the reverse side of the latitudinarian picture. The Trac- 
tarians were not "safe" nor "the hope of the church" in any 
diplomatic sense. Alas, safe men, and hopes of the church, are a 
class that is always with us. The other class not always. 

Ill 

If charges of equivocation were to be brought against the Trac- 
tarians it was clear that Froude at least could not be the accuser. 
Most of what has been alleged about ecclesiastical finesse, about 
arrieres pensees, about living on tactics, about the resolve to let 
the end justify the means, may be illustrated from the program 
which he would have commended to the church in 1833. But his 
plan may be looked upon from another side as well as that of its 
intellectual insincerity. Upon what spiritual timorousness, upon 
what shallow postulates about human nature, upon how short- 
sighted an estimate of events did Froude ground his view of what 
those strange times required! 
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His own religious convictions are, perhaps, hard to define, but 
it is simple to reconstruct imaginatively his religious attitude. For 
he belongs to one of our most familiar types. He was such as 
Carlyle had in mind when he used that piercing phrase, "An age 
destitute of faith, yet terrified of scepticism." We know the man 
in whom the old sustaining creed has been dissolved, but who has 
not the courage to say even to himself just where he stands, far 
less to attempt to consolidate a new spiritual foundation. The 
religion of his fathers has gone from him as a certainty, even as what 
Matthew Arnold would have called a "low degree of probability," 
but it lingers as a superstition or a charm. Wistful glances are 
thrown backward, and the tenacity of old ritual operates as a sort 
of quasi-belief . He is in his pew at church, and he has his children 
baptized, and he turns the subject when some impiety is ventured 
by a friend in conversation, all for reasons which he would hate to 
have to produce, but which act upon him steadily. Whether 
Froude held in any real sense a single distinctive principle of the 
Christian view of the world — of man's origin and his destiny — may 
be doubted. But he was very sure as a historian — and he kept 
repeating to himself with pathetic emphasis — how much the Faith 
had meant to morals and to progress. He trembled at the thought 
of the human collapse which might ensue if the sober truth were 
spoken about it to mankind. At times he appeared to be arguing 
with himself that such wonderful results must have sprung from a 
deep reality, and to be building up a historical apologetic against 
his own negations. He would launch fierce diatribes against the 
secularism of natural science, and call for a recognition of the 
Unseen in a way which made men think that he must be a Christian 
still. He would talk so fervidly about what the world owed to 
Calvinism that naive Scottish Presbyterians have been known to 
quote him as a Calvinist! He would exploit the laws of scientific 
necessity in such devout language that one might have mistaken 
him for a preacher of election. And yet in another mood he would 
write about the disappearance of Great Pan from the cult of the 
villagers, how the nature gods had been superseded by the God of 
the saints, how the Conqueror in turn had become decrepit, how the 
new faith like the old stayed longest among the country folk, how 
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the ruined rural abbey is but a symbol that "the new faith is dying 
as the old faith died, in the scenes where that faith first died, and 
lingering where it lingered." He would wonder whether the 
Christian creed is already dead in the thoughts of mankind, whether 
one must cease to believe in the eternity of any creed at all, learning 
that "whatever grows in time is a child of time, and is born and 
lives and dies at its appointed day like ourselves." 1 

Amid all his changes, however, he remained faithful to what one 
may call a rule. of religious utility, and he has no more characteristic 
utterance than this : "As you do not ask of a tree, is it true, but is it 
alive, so with an established church or system of belief you look to 

the work which it is doing So long as religion is a principle 

of conduct, the common sense of mankind refuses to allow it to be 
meddled with." 

Far be it from us to mock at such vacillation. Especially in 
these baffling days most of us vacillate more or less in the same way. 
But there are some who do not, and it is not for him who has lost 
his spiritual nerve to reproach him who goes straight forward, 
knowing no loyalty save loyalty to truth. For however human 
it may be to keep casting up the consequences of our conviction 
and altering it when those consequences seem dangerous, we know 
well that it is not thus that the world is led forward. At bottom 
Froude thoroughly disbelieved in the salutariness of making known 
what is true. That such knowledge would set men free, or that 
to obstruct it was to retard their freedom, he never really held. 
That everyone should speak fearlessly the thing that he believed 
was no intellectual or moral ideal for him. It was "healthiness," 
he says, in pre-Tractarian England, to punish by social excommuni- 
cation all doubts regarding what is essential in the Christian faith. 
The natural-science secularism he felt sure was unsound, but he 
would not have bid it come out in the open to have its inadequacy 
exposed in fair spiritual conflict. It ought rather, we learn, to have 
been cunningly circumvented, and the men should be blamed who 
allowed it a chance to lift up its voice. 3 Why had its advocates 

1 Nemesis of Faith, p. 40. 

3 And yet compare for his other word the "Plea for a freer discussion of the theo- 
logical difficulties"! Short Studies, Vol. I. 
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been given provocation, given an excuse to make themselves 
aggressive? Why were not measures taken at least to retard 
the day when the issue would have to be joined ? This is not the 
heroic note of the church militant; rather we might call it the 
diplomatic note of the church insidious. If Froude had detected 
such an attitude, let us say in Cardinal Wiseman, would anyone 
have been more trenchant than our historian in characterizing it ? 
Would anyone have coined more biting epigrams about the reptilian 
self-adjustments of a creed that feared the light ? 

Again, how quaint was the notion that the anti-religious develop- 
ments of natural science were due to High Church claims of author- 
ity and might have been delayed, if not prevented, by keeping the 
latitudinarian or the Evangelical tradition! If nothing that had 
any vital force in it had been put forward by the preachers of the 
church, quite possibly their antagonists might not have been 
stirred to activity. Huxley and Tyndall would have been less 
easily irritated into debate by divines like Thirlwall on the one 
hand and Newton or Thomas Scott on the other, than by Newman 
and Pusey. In a measure this might have delayed the time when 
religious issues were to be tried in the court of the man in the street. 
Hyde Park secularists might not so soon have appeared to puzzle 
the wits and not improve the character of the London artisan. But 
if the mid- Victorian skeptic would have left Thirlwall in peace, this 
would have been because he saw little difference between their 
respective standpoints, except that the Bishop of St. David's was 
considerably the less honest of the two, and if Newton or Scott 
had given no provocation it would have been because his intellectual 
grasp did not make it worth while for an unbeliever to come to issue 
with him. No one supposes that Evangelicalism was any more 
consonant to the "modern spirit" than Anglo-Catholicism, or that 
justification by faith would have seemed to W. K. Clifford a whit 
less absurd than the immaculate conception. The seeds of revolt 
against all positive supernatural belief were already in rapid growth 
long before the issue of the first Tract. It was part of the essential 
temper of the age that inquiry on this and all other subjects should 
become more and more widely diffused. And it seems at least 
highly doubtful if respect would have been conciliated or opposition 
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deferred by showing to the world that the church was ashamed of 
her creed, or that she was afraid to have it impartially investigated, 
or that she was content to dilute it into rules of worldly prudence, 
or that she had no sense of the depth of those implications that her 
own formulae contained. The eighteenth century had tried this 
sort of thing, with the results that we know, until Methodism had 
brought again the touch of reality. It was time to try again, on a 
larger scale, how mankind would respond to the voice of conviction. 

But quite apart from the expediency of thus challenging the 
outside critic, how singular was that mental habit which Froude 
thought it possible for churchmen themselves to maintain! In a 
word, he saw no reason why theology should be pursued at all. 
He thought men might go on almost indefinitely, satisfied that 
what they called their creed was having a good moral influence, 
and resolved, lest that influence should become weaker, to leave 
the whole doctrinal content unexplored and unexamined. This 
in the nineteenth century! Mark his words: "Discussion about 
it is out of place, for only bad men wish to question the rule of life 
which religion commands; and a creed or ritual is not a series of 
propositions or a set of outward observances of which the truth or 

fitness may be properly argued Idle persons may properly 

be prohibited from raising unprofitable questions about it." In 
what way, one may ask, shall they be prohibited? Is not the 
asking of such questions a necessity of man's intellectual nature ? 
Did not Froude ask them himself when he wrote The Nemesis of 
Faith (a suggestive title, by the way) — a book which amid all its 
literary charm shows how crudely those problems which every boy 
of fifteen has heard discussed in a Scottish manse were desolating 
the soul of this university teacher upon whom, apparently, they 
were breaking for the first time? Perhaps he shows some con- 
sciousness of the defects of his own upbringing when he says that 
he might have escaped some trials and some misfortunes if theology 
had not been quite so much taboo in his boyhood, and if his "spirit- 
ual imagination had been allowed food which would have agreed 
with it." 

It is an old delusion this, about the salutary effect of shutting 
out inquiry. It may be in the night time that the owl of Minerva 
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flies, but the night must come, and the only alternative is to arrange 
for it beforehand or to let it come on by chance. He who would 
forbid investigation belongs to one or other of two types, the intol- 
erant dogmatist, against whom no one has railed more vehemently 
than Froude, or the unbeliever, who looks upon religion as but a 
social instrument, to have its scope marked out by the state, and 
who anticipates that its utility would be destroyed by the inevitable 
exposure. The average English churchman is neither of these. 
He thinks that the more his faith is scrutinized the stronger it will 
show itself. And, whether it stand or fall, to reflect upon it in some 
degree ought to be a task which he could not refuse if he would. 
Notoriously the Scotsman has never been able to refuse it. The 
long record of his doctrinal wars is likely to move his southern 
neighbors to mirth, but it is the mirth of the shallow at the expense 
of the more profound. Old Scottish divinity is often an arid ground 
indeed. It produced a strife of tongues whose very language has 
now become uncouth, but the Scotsman who is not proud of it does 
not know his country's spiritual glory. Those who in relatively 
vacuous days give thanks for the calmer time when free will has 
ceased from troubling and predestination is at rest are unaware 
both of the character of that which has passed away and of the 
character of that which has taken its place. If men do not now 
emphasize differences of dogma, this need not be because they have 
reached the larger vision. If they dislike a sermon on the decrees it 
is at least as probable that they have not seen the difficulty as that 
they have seen beyond it. And if what Froude really means is that 
a man knowing, or strongly suspecting, the hollowness of the whole 
theoretic basis on which he stands should go on preaching for the 
sake of an anticipated "moral" effect, what can we say of one who 
thus looks for anything moral to emerge from such systematized 
deceitf ulness ? Is it for him to cast stones at Loyola ? Might not 
such a "healthy" divine say in those terrible words of the vicar in 
Yeast: "Here I stand, sure of nothing whatsoever in heaven or 
earth, except my own untruth " ? 

A final question seems suggestive. In all their intimate dis- 
cussions on theology did our historian ever propound his remarkable 
view of Tractarianism to Thomas Carlyle? The sage of Chelsea 
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had no love for "Puseyites," but his attitude toward them was not 
Froude's. It was rather a scorn which declined to inquire or to 
understand what such unintelligent persons meant. Carlyle never 
got it out of his mind that the Anglo-Catholics were concerned in 
the main about vestments and church millinery — " black and white 
surplice controversies" — and he inferred, not without reason from 
such a premise, that they were intellectually contemptible. New- 
man, he said, had not the brains of a rabbit, Keble was a little ape, 
and so on. Miss Julia Wedgwood's remark is probably the best 
here, that these judgments cast no light on the subject, and little 
even on Carlyle, except to tell us that he could sometimes express 
opinions that were valueless. But what outbursts might have been 
expected from the apostle of veracity once he had got an inkling 
of what his curious disciple had in mind! Once he had appre- 
ciated the suggestion that the church should try to live otherwise 
than by proclaiming what she took to be the whole counsel of God, 
and challenging for herself that place which she believed had been 
appointed her by the Eternal! To feign in her creeds a super- 
natural sanction, but to keep this out of sight in her dealings with 
the world, lest Brougham and Lord John Russell and the London 
University should take umbrage! To save her funds and her moral 
influence and her social prestige by a series of adroit twists and 
turnings, affirm truth or compromise it as the needs of the moment 
might indicate! Most ironical of all, to do this that she might 
keep her children within her fold lest perchance they might lapse 
to the dishonesties of Rome! A dozen Carlylean objurgations 
leap to our lips at the thought of the hardihood which should have 
stated such a case in Cheyne Row. "Plastering together the True 
and the False, and therefrom manufacturing the Plausible." "The 
first of all gospels is this that a Lie cannot endure for ever." "If 
the thing is true, I say in God's name take thy stand upon it. 
Front thereupon the Eternities and the Immensities." 



